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ABSTRACT 

Changes in the percentage of women graduating from 
six male-intpnsive professions during 1960-1980 were analyzed, and 
the opinions of prof essionfeil school deans about the causes of these 
changes were surveyed .: The professions were medicine veterinary 
medicine, dentistry, law, engineering, and architecture. Data were 
obtained from the National Center for Education Statistics regarding 
degrees conferred in these professions during 5-year increments. A 
32-item questionnaire was developed and sent to deans at 464 
professional schools. A total of 336 responses were obtained. In 1960 
the percentage of women graduates tot all six professions was 1.4 
percent compared to 24 percent in 1980. The legal profession had the 
greatest increase in women graduates, graduatin3 2,5 percent women in 
1960 and 41 percent in 1980, The greatest increase of women occurred 
during 1975-1980, after the enactment of legislation regarding 
women's rights. The most influential factors reported by deans 
included: increased number of female applicants, increased cultural 
acceptance of" female professionals, increased social sanctions making 
the .combination of a profession and family more acceptable, and 
positive female role fnodel?. The questionnaire items and responses 
are included.. (SW) / ^ 
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FACTORS RELATED TO INCREASE IN WOMEN GRADUATES 
FROM PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS Itj U.S.-, 1960-1980 



* Purpose . J 

This study analyzed the changes in the percentage'of women graduating from 
six male-intensive professions, 1960-1980, and surveyed deans of professional 
schools to ascertain which factors they felt attributed to these Changes. 

Perspective 

The dynamic economic structure and philosophical and political framework of 
20th century America has increased public awareness of women's changing roles in 
..nearly every facet of daily life. Industrialization, two world wars and two 
Asian wars have triggered major changes in the participation of women in the 
American work force. [ The 19th Amendment in 1920 opened the door to women's 
political involvement with the right to vote. 

The period 1960-1980 was a time when many minority groups asserted their . 
demands for equality of opportunity in the labor force*^ As one of these 

minority groups in the labor force, "women pressed for the right to work in all 

I ■ 

occupations. High-paying professional occupa.tions, which had been bastions of 
male dominance, were perceived by women ' s groups as sources of discrvmi nation. 

Within the context of this century, the Sixties brought an intense 
challenge to traditional ways Qf thinking, believing and living in America. 
John' F. Kennedy became the first Catholifc President and char^smaticalTy 
attempted to unify the nation in a quest for ubiquitous equaVity: The Civil . 
Rights Act of 1964 began a posthumous .legislative tidal wave based- on ttiat 



lauditory goaK At that point, racial minorities an^d women began political 
movements aimed at their inclusion' in the white male-dorflinated society. ^ The 
Act gave political clout to minorities and women specifically in issues of 
employment . ■ , 

In 1972, women's rights were again bolstered through the Educatiop. r, 
Amendments of the Civil Rights Act of 1964/ Title IX of this legislation ^ 
outlawed discrimination 'against women by educational institutions receiving 
federal funds. Violation of Title IX portended the loss of monetary support to 
.the institution from federal resources. This was the legislative turning p^int 
for women . ^ ' 

An additional factor which has dramatically affected the second half of 
this century is the advent of birth control. By the mid -196G',s women were 
beginning to limit their fertil-ity. Family planning had a tWo-fold' result. It 
was a socially reinforced method of achieving "Zero Population Growth" to avoid 
the-drain on national resources. More personally^ it put the decision to have 
children in women's hancis, thus offering greater control over their future.' A 
sense . of personal freedom" was increasingty enha-nced by changing attitudes' about 

women 's Yoles. ^ , - 

These aod other 'changes reflect a pendulous .transformation in the value 
structure of " 20th century America. Prior to the Sixties, women's primary 
lifework was within the familial domain.-" Subsequently, American women have 
been offered new opportunities, formulated new. goals and succumbed to new 
pressures. In the 'majority df ccises, these transmutations have expanded women's 
responsibilities to encompass working outside the home.^ • 

Participation in -the work force has reflected an unequal balance between 
men and women. A plurality of poorly remunerated, low-sta*tus and dead-end jobs 



have historically been- held by women.^ 'This appears to be r^ated to an 
American belief system that certain types of work are considered appropriate for 



males, pthers appropriate primarily for females. This phenomenon is known as 

• 8 ., ' - > > 

"occupation?il sex-typing. ^ Sp*e3il(tirig pRmarily of CaucasiorfsV Hi att regards 

this situation to be attributable to the decision^^making process wit^hin the 

9 " 
fam1,ly structure. Traditionally, men have assumed the leadership roles and 

made the major decisions; women have carried them to completion. She suggests 

that the job market absorbed the trar^erence of this condition and covert'ly, if 

guilelessly, spawneji a separation of' males and females tn 'the designatiqd of 

^ work roles. The outcome .of this occupational dichotom;^ is a pyramidal system 

where m^n secure highly remunerative positions and jobs in the esteemed pro- 

10 V ' 

fessions. . " . 

' • . - ',."11 

In 1970, women comprised 5% of the total number of all professionals. 

In the cases where women'jare trained in the professions, there still remains a 

separation of selectioa based upon appropriate roles. The preponderance of 

female professionals are in tTie "helping" occupations: teaching, social work 

12 ' 
and nursing* * . 

■« 

In spite of federal legislatiern supporting equal access to education, pro- 
fessions such as physician, laWjiter, engineer and scientist have remained rela- 

-^tively impervioi/s to women. These types of careers are highly regarded^by 

13 - 
^American society. Theyhave the additional benefit of offering reasonable ^ 

financial security and job availability. To this researcher, professions which 

are historically male-intensive offer a unique population for assessing the 

( 

degree of impact of selected factors in the elimination of sex discrimination ^n 
education. 

For the purpose of this study, six highly esteemed and remunerat^ed pro- 
fessions have been selected. They are: physician, veterinarian, dentist, 
lawyer, engineer and architect. Thi s "conf i guration consi sts of three health- 
related and three non-health-related occupations. In 1960, the -Bureau of Labor 

statistics reported that none of these professions had more than 7% of female 

. 14 . ' " ' ■ 

practitioners.' • , 



The intent of this study is threefold. First, it will look at the number 
of female graduates in six professions, both individually and collectively, from 
1960 through 1980. Second, it will divide those data by region to determine the 
impact of geographical location as a possible factor in educational attainment 
for women. Third, by surveying deans of selected schools, the existence of any 
factors which may have contributed to significant gains in the percentages of 
women graduating^from professional training programs will be ascertai-Sed. 

Methodology and Data Collection 

This study selected the six highest-paying, mqle-dominated professional 
occupations which requi-red graduatibn from accredited professional colleges for 
entry into the profession, these occupations were medicine, law, architecture, 
dentistry, eno|ineerinc|,- and veterinary medicine. All colleges which granted 
degrees in these six professions and which were in operat.ion on mainland America 
on or before 1960 participated in the study. 464 professional colleges "were 
incl uded. ' ' 

Data were collected from the National Center for Educational Statistics 
regarding degrees conferred in institutions of higher learning. This data were 
analyzed to determine changes in; the percentages of wom&n graduates from each of 
the six professions selected during five-year irtcrement-s, 1960-1980. 

A 33 item questionnaire was developed, pilot-tested, and sent to the deans 
of the 464 professional s-chools included in this study. Deans were selected 
since they 'would be the most knowledgeable regarding the influence of the 
selected factors". The selected factors were gleaned from literature and 
research on forces affecting women in higher education. 



336 or 72% of the deans cx)mpleted the questionnaire. Response to items on 
the questionnaire were analyzed by profession, aggregate of professions, and 
geographic region using Chi-sqUare. The deans could respond to each' item using 
a six-point scale, 0-5, with 0 meaning no influence and 5 meaning major 
infl uence. 



All the professions showed significant^ gains in the percentage of ^women 
graduates when 1960 was compared with 1980/ "in 1960 the percentage of women 
graduates -for all six professions was 1.4% compared to 24% in 1980. The legal' 
profession had the greatest increase in perce!,ntage of women graduates during 
that period, graduating 2.5% women in 1960 and 41% in 1980. 



Tabl^ 1 

PERCENTAGE OF WOMEN GRADUATING FROM 
PROFESSIONAL, SCHOOL^, 1-960 to 1980 



> 


1960 


1965 


1970 ■ 


1975 


: 1980 


LAW 


3% 


4% 


6% 


16% 


41% 


VERTERINARY 
MEDICINE 


2% 


- 4% 


8% 


15% 


34% 


MEDICINE 


5% 


6% 


8% 


13% 


23% 


ARCHITECTURE 




4% 


6% 


14% 


18% 


DENTISTRY 


1% 


1% 


1% 


3% 


14% 


ENGINEERING 


0%^ 


i% 


1% 


.2% 


10% 



Table 1* indicates that'the five-year, increment between 1975 and 1^80 \ 
was the period of greatest increase of women graduating from these professional 
schools'. Since this' .is the time tc^l lowing the enactment of the legislation 
reg'arding women 's rights, these -changes might be attributed to the enfor^cement 
of this legislation. - 

Table 2 demonstrates t'he aggregate responses by all the deans' responding to 
•.the- thirty-two items on the* questionnaire. These finding suggested that enfor- 
cement <of any of . the women's rights legislation had no to little influence on 
the increase of women graduates. These deans reported, the" following to be the 
most' inf 1 uential factors affecting the increase in 'women graduates that period: 

1. Increased' number of female applicants; 

2. Increased cultural acceptance of female professi9nals; 

3. Increased social sanctions making the combination of a professional 
career and a family more acceptable; - , 

4. Female students served as positive role models for aspiring applicants; 

5. Positive protrayal of female professionals in thfe media; and / , , 

6. Acceptance of female students by male colleagues and faculty.. 

Factors which the deans repor.ted to have the least infl uence on women .gra- 
duating were the following: 

« 

1. Declining enrollment; ' - 



2. Pressure from other Institutions, 'agencies and faculty or student 
groups (all four items receive'rf low ratings); and 

".',»- - ■ ■ ■ ■ 

3. Female students' participation in organized team sports. 

75% of the responding deans had held their positions 8 - 10 years prior to- 
the date ofthis study, 1982-83, yet none of the- deans "felt than any single, 
piece of women's rights legislation had more than little effect at their scfjool. 
This was true for both public and private school deans. ' ' ; 



TABLE 2 

AGGREGATE FREQUENCY REPSONSES 
. TO THE QUESTIONNAIRE 



1 . Geographic 
location 

2. Expatidcd 
Program 

3. * Incrc^sicd - ♦ 

Ft: male 
Applicants 

A. Increased 
Female 
Fa cul CY 

3. Vict Kam War 



^, Program 
Recruited 
Women 

7. Cqranicmenr to 
9 Students 

Prior to .T-IX 

6« CcraicmeAc to 
Students 
After Title IX 

9- Affireacive ^ 
Action 
Pressure 

10. Pressure frora 
Inst, vith 
Same Program 

11. Pressure from 
Inst, with 
Different Pro, 

12. " More ^'s with 

High Admission 
Scores 

13. Pressure from 
Accrediting 
Source ^ 

14. Pressure from 
National 
Associatioa 

15. Acceptaoct: 0£ 
Female 
Stucir.nts 



Very 



f^iv/ Hod crate Mi j;h 



Very 



P<>rcof>t 

Response? 

Represented 



16. Females as 

Positive Role 
Mod^els f 





' 38 


30 


60 


33 


13 


87.5?& 


. 56 




30 


3 8 


72 




30 


89.3% 

V - 


1 


-1 


4 


20 


83 


217 


*t 

98.2% 


'6r 


55 


67 


'<75 


32 


16 \ 


I 

95.6% 


, 138r 


63 




15 


3 


' 1 

•* 




41 


1 

1 

27 




75 


57 


45 


93 


22 


h- ■ : 


25 


75 


61 


79 


' 93,8% 


142' 


44 

/ 


28 ^ 


12 


6 


6 


d4,0% 


134 




62 


. 34 


18 


7 


4 


88.0% 


162 . 




|48 


30 


18 


1 


1 

f 


88.0% 


168 


-\ 


\ 44 

1 


28 


9 


1 


0 


86 • 3% 


47 




15 


- > 

17 


31 


29 


6 . 


66.5% 


148 


1 


21 


24 


11 


2 


. 1 


84.0% 


116 


64 


40 


33 


11 


1 


88.7% 


16 ^ 


15 


23 


78 


1C9 


78 


97.6% 


4 


« 


9 


12 

4 


70 


- 116 


11^ 


99.0% 



Ht>i\c Very Low htodcrocc ^'ifj* Vci y 



Percent 

Hc»pon5c 
R«?t>rCKcnt cd^ 



17. Declining 
Enrollmcncs 

18. Pressure from 

K omen Is . 
rgiini lacions 

19. Prcssurft from 
Faculty 
Or^anixacions 

"Jo. Pressure from 
Student Body 
Organizations 

21. Accepcance of 
Uomen in the 
Profession 

22. Result of the 
A Women's 

Movement 

23. Positive Image 
of WoTDcn in 
the Media 

26* Positive 

focie^al 
^notions 

25. Participation 
In Teanj 
$ports 

26. Successful 
3irth Control 
Methods 

27. Increased 
Financial 
Aid 

28* Improved 
Personal 
Supports 

29. Civil Rights 
Act of 196A 



30. Education 
Anendments * 72* 

(Title IX) 

31. Women's Ed. 
Equity Act *76 

32. Career Ed/ 
Incentive Act 

1977. 



117 


34 


32 


14 


4 


3 


r ' 

80.4% 


145 


47 


30 


21 

\ 


4 


4 


09.2% 


162 


41 


26 


12 


7 


1 


86.3% 


1 49^ 


50 


27 


23 




2 


87.3% [ 


1 


1 


, 10 


68 


143 


103 


99.0% S 


34 


27 


27 


89 


75 


21 


90.6% \ 


14 


17 


26 


96 


119 


•40 


96.4% 1 


4 


5 


16 


74 


152 


64 


97.0% 


131 


43 


26 


13 


3 


* 2 


80'.4% 

- 


18 


21 


24 . 


24 


22 


5 


58.7% 


46 


30 


36 


72 


41 


13 


84.5% 


i ^ 

34 


40 


44 


"62 


42 


, 2 


8i2.5% 


52 


46 


39 


52 


13 


4 


90.5% 


94 


61 


48 


51 


13 


4 


89.6% 


104 


57 


48 


41 




2 


88.4% 


47 


47 


40^ 


• 54 


21 


4 


80.1% 












* 





A further analysis according to the six professions and according to 
geographic region the U.S. indicated that the responses of de^ns in these sufj- 
'groups were similar to the aggregate' responses . Analysis of percentage of 
women graduates by geographic region indicated that New England showed the 
greatest increase compared to other geographic regions of the U.S. 

Implications ' 

■■ • . * 

• Women- should Continue tp press for equal access to opportunities in all six 
professions, especially engineering, dentistry, architecture' and medicine. The 
findin'gs i/idicated that, though women are graduating in increasing numbers, the 
percentage |)f women graduates is not equal to men in any of these professions. 

Women I § groups for all professions should, continue to recruit qualified 
women applicants since an increase in the number of qualified women- applicants, 
as /eported by the deans, was a major i nfl uencing 'factor . Accrediting "agencies 
for all six. prof essions should play a more active rale- in encouraging equal 
opportunity. This study suggested that such bodies, had not as>iimed an active 
rqle in this regard. Media and women with .professional degrees should continue 
to promote the efficacy of women being successful ir> these* high-paying, high- 
demand professions since the culture and society, not legislative mandates, seem 
to affect changes in attitudes towards women's access to equal employment oppor- 
tunity. ■ * . - 

* 

» ' ' . , * * 

T 

' J 1 * 
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